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Tse Distribution of Prizes by Lady Stamfordham to the 
successful students of the Royal Academy of Music took place on 
Friday, July 24th, 1914, at the Scala Theatre, Charlotte Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. There was a large gathering of parents 
and friends of the pupils. On her arrival Lady Stamfordham, who 
was received by a deputation of the Governing Bodies of the 
Academy and Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, Mus. D., LL.D. 
(the Principal), was presented with a bouquet of roses and lilies of 
the valley by Miss Peggie Cochrane, the youngest scholar. Among 
those present were Sir William E. Bigge, D.C.L., Professor Sir 
James and Lady Dewar, Mr. H. Entwisle Bury, Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, Canon Edgar Sheppard, C.V.O., D.D., Mr. George G. T, 
Treherne, Mr. Philip L. Agnew, Mr. Frederick Corder, Mese, 
Mr. Frederick George Fitch, J.P., Mr. Frederic King, 
Hon. R.A.M., Mr. Tobias Matthay, F.R.A.M.,and a large number 
of the Professors. Alderman Sir Edward E. Cooper was 
unavoidably absent in connection with his civic duties. 

The proceedings opened with a selection of music by the 
students, the programme being as follows :— 


(a) Anacıo, from Sextuor (Op. 70), “ Souvenir 
de Florence”... dei Ši Tschaikowsky 
(b) “ Furtant,” from Sextuor (Op. 48) AR ... Dvořák 
By the ENSEMBLE Crass, under the direction of 
Mr. Hans Wessery, Hon R.A.M. 


SCÈNE DE La FoLıE, “A vos jeux, mes amies,” 


(Hamlet) r 3-3 ... Ambroise Thomas 
Miss EtTHEL BILSLAND. 
VARIATIONS In A Masor—Pianoforte BA Paderewski 


Master EGERTON TIDMARSH. 


Accompanist—Miss MARJORIE HERMON. 
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Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, who was received with cheers, then 
addressed the gathering. He said: Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
Only on very rare occasions have we been compelled to vary the 
scene in which this cheerful funetion of the year takes place. 
And on this occasion I have several times been asked the 
question, Why, being in possession of a large hall of our own, we 
do not meet there instead of seeking sylvan scenes [pointing to 
the stage scenery], “fresh fields and pastures new”? The 
answer contains to-day’s chief point of interest to the friends of 
the Academy, as it affords the most convincing proof of its 
well-being and its expansion. The Duke’s Hall would now just 
accommodate our students, the members of the Governing Bodies, 
the Professors, and only a very few more. The presence of parents 
and friends would be an impossibility, and I fear me that such 
a contingency might lead to unwelcome disturbances of the 
peaceful relations we are desirous of maintaining with them. 

Although the year’s record is, I rejoice to say, in a sense 
uneventful, my ‘ brief abstract ” is certainly not one of ‘ tedious 
days,” but of arduous and interesting work; and we “ dismiss” 
with a longer roll of students’ names than has ever been unfolded 
during the ninety-two years of the School’s existence. (Cheers.) 
That history—not unlike some musical composers—has a habit of 
repeating itself, we all know. But I do not think that it need have 
been in such a hurry about it, because I am obliged to admit that 
on certain busy working days we already experience something of 
the ancient pressure, with regard to space, in our new home. 
Even the room which the Principal fondly imagined was sacred to 
himself has had occasionally to be invaded of late. (Laughter.) 
Well, all that tells its own tale, and a very satisfactory one it is. 
But I am not at all disposed to exalt quantity above quality; mere 
numbers are, no doubt, an indication of popularity, and valuable 
as such. It gives me far more pleasure to think that at no time 
has the Institution had more promise and talent within its walls. 
(Cheers.) 

To a fairly large community such as ours “ fortune in her shift 
and chance ” is not always in her kindest mood, nor can we hope to 
be immune from inevitable losses, which have to be borne in silence. 
The Directorate, for instance, deeply regrets the removal of one of 
its Vice-Presidents, a great national figure—Lord Strathcona— 
whose last appearance among us was when he laid the foundation 
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stone of our building in the absence of our honoured President. 
And the Committee of Management has parted with a once very 
active and liberal-handed member, whose thoughts were with us to 
the last, as you will presently perceive—Mr. Charles Crews. We 
musicians will always remember our old comrade, Fred Walker. 
His touching attachment to the School, to which he gave his whole 
heart, is a lasting example of loyalty and fidelity to all of us, old 
and young. And the name of yet another veteran, Alessandro 
Pezze, the famous ’cellest, will be seen no more on the list of 
Professors. But some of these gaps have, of necessity, had to be 
filled, and Iam only too glad to modulate back to the major key. 
The Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman and Mr. T. R. Walrond have 
kindly consented to join the Board of Directors, while the Committee 
welcomes the arrival of a friend, Mr. Alfred J. Waley, and Col. 
Duncombe, already well-known here as the donor of a valuable 
Scholarship, which for some years past has alternated between the 
Royal College and ourselves. 

As you know, we do not profess to make a concert of this day’s 
gathering. The music you have heard is only intended as a 
prelude to the annual procession (Laughter), in which both our 
students and the Professors take more than a passing interest. 
The numerous publie eoncerts are given—and I should like to 
explain it—with the sole object of allowing as many of our 
prominent performers to appear as the limits of reasonably long 
programmes permit; andas the end of each term approaches, the 
selection of these performers brings with it a protraeted series of 
most unhappy hours for me. (Laughter.) Be that as it may, 
those who have attended some of these concerts have been able to 
form an opinion of the results, which we owe to the enthusiastic, 
undimished attention of the accomplished Professors, upon whom, 
after all is said and done, the reputation of the Academy in greatest 
measure rests. (Cheers.) A letter from Sir George Martin, of 
St. Paul's, tells me this: ‘I examined the Organ Students at the 
R.A.M., and they did so extremely well that I think it is only fair 
to the Professors that I should report this to you.” Clearly my 
colleagues deserve that full recognition which these students will be 
the very first among us gratefully to accord to their masters—and, 
let it be said, masters of both sexes. 

We have also witnessed several performances of a different 
nature, and I must point to the exceptional activity shown in the 


Dramatic and Operatic Classes. In the former there have been 
two productions of Shakespearean plays—none other than the 
.“ Merchant of Venice” and quite recently of “ Twelfth Night.” 
The latter play was performed entirely by ladies—in their make-ups 
completely unrecognisable to me or, I venture to think, to their 
nearest relatives. I am not about to speculate whether female 
Shylocks, Sir Andrews, or Sir Tobys can possibly exist in real life, 
even in tempered or modified forms, but we had some uncommonly 
good imitations. Whether any of the players ever mean to adopt 
the stage as a profession or not, I am certain that the experience 
gained, the intellectual exercise, must be of undoubted service to 
them, and Mr. Acton Bond had every reason to be satisfied with his 
trained bands of pupils. The other class has given, and with great 
credit to itself, three operas of widely-differing schools and 
character—Mozart's early ‘‘ Bastien and Bastienne,” Puceini’s “ La 
Bohême,” and another of home growth. (Loud cheers.) I perceive 
you understand that 1 am to some slight extent entangled in that 
last production, and so it behoves me to speak warily. (Laughter.) 
But I may trust myself to say that it was an unique experience, 
and perhaps an adventurous undertaking for the Academy, to 
produce a new opera by one of its members, with two separate 
casts, and play it for an entire week, as it were, on its own hearth. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Well, to-day I can only repeat my thanks to 
the Academy, and to every individual connected with these perform- 
ances for their most successful efforts on behalf of the little British 
work. I can hardly hope ever to hear it done under any circum- 
stances so loyally and faithfully. I derived the greatest possible 
pleasure from the fact that the two sets of students who alternately 
shared the “ Bill of the Play’’ worked together so amicably and 
with such obvious camaraderie. It was like an Eton and Harrow 
match—real “cricket.” Nor am I likely to forget the eminent 
services of Mr. Levi and Mr. Cairns James in connection with my 
simple chirpings. They proved the resources of the School and the 
talent in it. The great pianist-conductor, Hans von Bülow, once 
said to me that musical composition was the most expensive amuse- 
ment he knew. (Laughter.) Perhaps at the moment he forgot 
operatic productions. In that direction more and more is expected 
of us as a School, and much more would be accomplished if some 
financial support from those who are really interested in it were 
forthcoming. 
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I am not going to dwell on such matters, but pass quickly on to 
a prize the adjudging of which rests with myself. No light 
obligation, seeing that it must go to one who shall have most 
distinguished himself or herself in general excellence and industry. 
In connection with the Dove Prize not a few names have had to be 
considered very seriously, and the students should take this fact as 
my earnest appreciation of much really excellent work done by them. 
On this occasion I select a young man whose abilities as a brilliant 
violinist are well known to his fellows. He has taken many prizes, 
is a good pianist, a sub-Professor, and generally just the sort of 
plant we like to grow here—an all-round musician. Those who 
heard Elgar's difficult Violin Concerto at our last concert will know 
that I mean Mr. Herbert J. Brine. (Cheers.) Every three years 
I have also to award a medal generously presented by the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians—-a body which constantly proves that it has 
the cause of music very much at heart. Its intention is to encourage 
a distinguished and brilliant student, and in that sense the medal 
is viewed as a very valuable gift by us all. The fortunate student 
has been with us as an Ada-Lewis scholar for some years, and has 
undoubtedly distinguished herself as a most successful prize-winner 
during that time. She has also frequently proved her prowess at 
numerous concerts, and should have the brightest of careers before 
her—I mean Miss Harriet Cohen. (Cheers.) Now the good old 
custom of announcing the result of every first competition must be 
observed. There is only one I have to mention: the winner 
of Mr. Philip Agnew’s timely gift of ten guineas for the best 
performance, by a male student, of a selected piece of British 
pianoforte music. The successful one deserves credit, not only for 
his prominent abilities as a pianist, but also for the willing manner 
in which he serves the School as an accomplished accompanist on 
frequent occasions. Mr. Philip Levi thoroughly merits the 
honour of being the first recipient of this important prize. 
(Cheers.) 

On this occasion I am unable to report any additions to the 
Scholarships we have to dispense, but an annual gift of five 
guineas has been generously offered and gratefully accepted in 
memory of our late colleague by Mrs. Fred Walker. The prize, 
which will bear her lamented husband’s name, is for oratorio 
singing, and will be competed for during next term. And just 
within these recent days a couple of liberal money bequests have 


unexpectedly fallen to our share. Of Mr. Charles Crews, our late 
Committeeman and staunch friend, whose support of any scheme 
tending to further the interests of music was invariably to be relied 
on, I have already spoken briefly. In his will we are remembered, 
and, in accordance with his wishes, are to receive the sum of £500, 
(Cheers.) Inlike manner a lady, Mrs. Harriett Dawson, hitherto 
unknown to us, the widow of one of the earliest students of the 
Academy, a Fellow, and the much esteemed organist of Orpington 
Parish Church, leaves in his memory £1,000. (Cheers.) 
This sum, after deduction of the duties, represents £900. 
Both of these most acceptable legacies are unhampered by any 
special conditions, and are to be used as the authorities may 
consider best fitted to the needs of the School. I have more than 
once taken the liberty of expressing my belief that such gifts are 
doubly useful and practical when bestowed in this manner instead 
of complicating them with needless stipulations which, as time 
passes and educational conditions vary, may seriously lessen the 
value of their original intentions, and to some extent indeed 
render them useless and obsolete. We are bound to go with the 
times. Governors and Professors alike are in duty bound to adopt 
new ideas of proven sense and real use, while we carefully watch the 
numerous and speculative experiments on whose ultimate value 
diametrically-opposed opinions abound. 

Institutions such as ours chiefly exist for a very definite purpose, 
that is, to lay a sound and safe foundation of the principles of the 
art itself, and also to train our pupils to impart their knowledge to 
those who, in their turn, will be taught by them. And a casual 
peep-in upon our work-a-day methods will show that we are 
assuredly doing all that. The late Sir Hubert Herkomer, in a 
lecture to his students, once said, “One of the differences between 
painting and music is that there are no prodigies in painting; that 
is a thing,” he added, “from which we painters are saved.” 
(Laughter.) I presume he meant to convey that without thorough 
and complete training the most precociously early leanings in the 
direction of his Art could not possibly produce even a moderately 
respectable looking picture; also that, incidentally, prodigies 
generally were something of a nuisance. (Laughter.) Now this 
statement contains but a half-truth. In music there certainly have 
been and still are frequent cases of early maturity—chiefly among 
young executants—which are nothing less than phenomenal; but 
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our Mozarts, Liszts, Rubinsteins, and such like historie prodigies 
were all subject to strict discipline and severe musical training from 
the earliest stages of their career, and hence became masters in 
music., Others whom we could name were mere “ squibs,” and 
behaved as such by fizzling and spluttering out quickly for want 
or neglect of these advantages. In fact, talent alone never did carry 
anyone very far, and it is still less likely to do so in these days when 
it is—and I am glad to think so—more common, when there is so 
much more to learn and there is so much more to compete against. 

I am led to speak of this because of certain unwelcome and 
unwholesome signs and portents, and I dare say they are 
observable in the sister-Arts, which clearly point to an 
increasingly restless habit and desire to curtail the period of 
studentship, and to get it over and done with as quickly as 
possible. How often have we to listen to questions such as these : 
“I can only remain a year, perhaps, or eighteen months, and 
I must get my qualifying certificate in that time. Do you think I 
can do it?” (Laughter.) Not being a professional prophet— 
(Laughter)—and always rather a poor hand at solving “ posers,” 
I occasionally have to assume a sphinx-like mien, which I know 
all the time is only partially successful. (Laughter.) But more 
frequently I venture to express the whole-hearted conviction that 
while we all are uncommonly clever and, indeed, gifted people at 
the Academy, we really have to draw the line at necromancy. I 
do not think there is a single wizard on our permanent staff, 
(Laughter.) Seriously, one may well ask whether any other 
profession or craft exists in which such narrow limits of apprentice- 
ship would be found acceptable. It has become a sort of paper- 
chase to which, certainly, none of us can lend ourselves. In 
«“ Pericles’’ there are these appropriate lines : 

In framing Artists, Art hath thus decreed 
To make some good, but others to exceed ! 

But under these impatient, hustling conditions it will obviously 
become difficult to “ frame ” either artists or teachers of any sort, 


and I cannot pretend indifference to the fact; therefore a word in 
season—more especially addressed to those who intend to join the 
teaching section of our profession—should be useful at a time when 
severe tests of their abilities are being required, and the demands 
on their skill are more likely to be augmented than diminished. 

In conclusion, I would like to congratulate the successful students. 
Whatever they receive at the hands of Lady Stamfordham,—who 
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has so amiably consented to present the awards to them, — has 
undoubtedly been fairly earned and merited, and I do so with 
an added pleasure. The tests are by no means easy, as they all 
very well know, and are frequently the cause of considerable 
excitement and anxiety during Examination Week. But on this 
occasion, if there were any volcanic or other disturbances imminent 
these were kept in check and suppressed in a manner which I can 
only describe as a most agreeable innovation. (Laughter.) I hope 
it has set a precedent for future years. And now, if Sir William 
Bigge, who is at home among us, will kindly show her the way, I 
will request Lady Stamfordham to do us the honour of stepping up 
here. (Cheers.) The procession to pass before her will be a long 
one, but it represents the awards to be given in the several grades 
of ten different departments of our work. Ithank you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, for listening to my remarks. -(Cheers.) 

Lapy STAMFORDHAM was then accompanied on to the stage by the 
members of the Governing Bodies, and proceeded to present 
the numerous awards to the students. 

Mr. Grorce G. T. TREHERNE, at the close of the distribution 
ceremony, said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is due, probably, to my 
being the oldest Director that I have been entrusted with the very 
pleasant task of proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Stamfordham 
for her kindness in coming here to-day. The proposal speaks for 
itself, and no words, I feel sure, are required on my part to commend 
it to you. I remember that when the Bishop of Kensington was 
laying the foundation stone of our new building in Marylebone 
Road he said that he never could quite understand why people 
should have votes of thanks proposed to them for performing a very 
pleasant duty. (Laughter.) I have no doubt that Lady 
Stamfordham in coming here to-day will find her reward in having 
spent a pleasant afternoon in making other people supremely 
happy. I cannot help thinking that in years to come those 
fortunate students who, as our good Principal has told us, have not 
only won, but what is still more important have deserved their 
prizes, will look back on to-day as one of the happiest and most 
memorable days of their lives, and see in pleasant retrospect our 
good Lady Stamfordham as the leading figure in this pleasant 
picture. (Cheers.) I can quite understand that in their memory 
will always live the gracious smile and kindly handshake which she 
has so graciously bestowed on them to-day. The subject is so 
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eloquent in itself that I may at once bring to a close this dull 
recitative. Mr. Mathews will, in beautiful form, play his part 
(Laughter), and then I hope our duet will be followed by an 
enthusiastic and joyous chorus of approval and gratitude. Lady 
Stamfordham, in the name of the Royal Academy, I earnestly and 
heartily thank you for your great kindness in coming here to-day, 
and we hope that you will go away feeling that you have to a 
certain extent earned your reward in making people happy. 
(Cheers.) | 

Mr. Ernest Marmews: Ladies and Gentlemen, —I have been 
privileged to second this vote of thanks, which has been so ably 
moved by Mr. Treherne, to Lady Stamfordham. The interest 
which she and her husband take in musie is exceedingly well 
known, If it were not known, the fact of the very near relation- 
ship of Sir William Bigge to them would be a guarantee to you of 
their fondness for musie, while their interest in the Academy is 
shown by Lady Stamfordham having come here to give away the 
prizes. (Cheers.) On behalf of the Directors, the Committee of 
Management, the staff, and also of the students, particularly those 
who have been so fortunate to-day as to receive their awards at your 
hands, we thank you, Lady Stamfordham, for coming here to-day 
and distributing the prizes in the way you have done. I am afraid 
it has been an arduous task, but I think I may say that another 
year it will be still more arduous, because the past twelve months 
have been, I believe, the most successful in many ways that the 
Royal Academy has ever had. I beg to second the vote of thanks 
which has been proposed, and I ask you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
receive it in the usual way. 

The motion was then carried with acclamation. 

Sir Wıruıam E. Biece: Ladies and Gentlemen, —Many years 
ago I remember there was in London a musical prodigy called the 
“ Two-headed nightingale.” I cannot remember whether it sang 
in unison, in two-part harmony, or alone. (Laughter.) The reason 
I mention that prodigy is this—that I feel to-day rather like that 
musical nightingale in that with one voice, or head, I am acknow- 
ledging as a Director of the Academy the vote of thanks which 
has been so kindly and eloquently proposed and seconded, and, 
with the other head, I am returning thanks for my relative, 
Lady Stamfordham, for all the kind words that have been 
said and for the splendid reception she has received here. And 
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now that she has come amongst us and, Ihave no doubt, been 
impressed with all she has seen and heard at the beautiful 
concert this afternoon—the splendid singing of Miss Ethel 
Bilsland and the cultured and inspired playing of Master 
Tidmarsh—I hope when next term begins that she will visit 
our palace in the Marylebone Road and see how we manu- 
facture the splendid results she has listened to to-day. (Cheers.) 
With regard to the very kind reference that has been made to Lady 
Stamfordham, and to my brother, her husband, and to their musical 
capabilities, I should like to say that both of them are more closely 
connected with the Academy than, perhaps, anyone here knows but 
myself. Lady Stamfordham was a pupilof that most distinguished 
man, Sir William Sterndale Bennett, who, as you know, was 
Principal of the Royal Academy, and Lord Stamfordham was a 
pupil of my dear old friend and colleague, who I am sure is 
endeared to everyone in this room, Cavaliére Alberto Randegger. 
(Cheers.) It is my proud lot to be a Director of the Academy, so 
we are all, if I may say so, one of a great family. Iwill detain you 
no longer, but I again thank you most cordially and enthusiastically, 
on behalf of Lady Stamfordham, for the splendid reception which 
you have given her to-day. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of the National 
Anthem. 
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